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cient for all.   In the course of the four acts, however,
there are three scenes (II. ii; II. iii; HI. i) that are
not in the forest, but at unspecified and unpropertied
places about the palace and Oliver's house.   For these
scenes the curtain would be closed, shutting off the
forest background and transferring the spectators to
the unspecified localities of Act I, i.e., to the bare front
stage.   Fourth.   An extension of this last use made it
possible to employ the curtain to indicate change of
scene.   Several scenes, where no heavy properties were
required, might succeed one another on the front stage
with the curtains closed; but the opening of the cur-
tains would reveal a special background and a manifest
change of scene.   One instance of this use of the inner
stage is seen in the immediate change from an out-
door to an indoor scene, or vice versa.   The scene is in
the street, i.e., on the front stage; the person knocks
at one of the doors and is admitted to a house; when
he reappears, it is through the inner stage, the curtains
of which have been drawn, disclosing the setting of a
room.   Or this process is reversed.   In A Yorkshire
Tragedy, there is an interesting case of such an alter-
nation from indoors to outdoors, with one character
remaining on the stage all of the time.   A more ex-
tensive use of this "alternation" could be employed to
indicate marked changes of place.   As long as the
action remains in Venice, the bare front stage will do,
but a transfer to Portia's house at Belmont can be
made by means of the curtains and the inner stage.